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nor caring what they were and talking a mixture of
Polish and Czech with a few German words thrown
into it. Actually the Czech and German Tescheners
together were numerically not very far short of the
Poles, and the Germans here much preferred the idea
of Czech rule. In November 1918 there had been a
provisional agreement to divide the territory between
the Poles and the Czechs. Later the Czechs did drive
out the Poles from districts to which they had no very
good claim, and it was then to the Czechs' advantage
that the Poles were involved in conquering Eastern
Galicia and that Pilsudski marched off to Kiev. It was
in July 1920, just before the Poles defeated the
Russians outside Warsaw in August, that the Confer-
ence of Ambassadors finally divided the Teschen
territory between Poland and Czechoslovakia, giving
the latter a larger share than had been indicated in
1918, both of territory and therefore of industrial
wealth. Many Poles nursed an undying grievance
against the first Czechoslovak Republic for this and
chose to make Dr. Benes personally responsible for
their annoyance. Difficulties between Poles and
Czechs were partly a matter of conflicting tempera-
ment, for, where the Poles were romantic and pictur-
esque, the Czechs were clumsy, matter-of-fact and
reliable. When the Slovaks, who, superficially at
least, shared the temperament of the Poles, began to
bicker with the Czechs, the Poles were full of sym-
pathy for them, the more since the Slovak autonomists
were a clerical party and Roman Catholicism so
cherished an element in Polish nationalism.
The Polish Peasants, who, in spite of the highly
developed industries of Warsaw, Katowice,